REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING 


OF  THE 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  and  Friends  of  the  Royal  School  of  Medicine  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  April  20th,  1843,  the  venerable  President,  Dr.  Johnstone,  in  the  chair,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  importance  and  practicability  of  establishing  a Collegiate  Institution. 

The  President,  on  taking  the  chair,  after  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  called  upon  the 
Honorary  Secretary  to  read  communications  already  received  on  the  subject  from  noble  patrons  and 
friends. 

W.  Sands  Cox,  Esq.  then  read  the  following  communications,  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  present  meeting  : — 

THE  EARL  OF  STAMFORD  AND  WARRINGTON. 

Enville,  April  11th,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  with  a report  and  most  interesting  letter  to 
Dr.  Warncford. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  Birmingham  Royal  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  would  eventually  derive  from  its  being 
formed  into  a Collegiate  Institution  for  the  tutelary  care  and  collegiate  instruction  of  its  pupils,  makes  me  feel  most  anxious  that 
it  may  be  carried  into  effect. 

I request  you  to  put  down  my  name  as  a subscriber  of  £100.  for  that  object. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  S.  Cox,  Esq.  STAMFORD  AND  WARRINGTON. 


THE  EARL  OF  DARTMOUTH. 

London,  April  18th,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — Though  I cannot  myself  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Comicil  and  Trustees 
of  the  Birmingham  Medical  School,  to  be  held  to-morrow,  I sincerely  hope  it  will  be  well  attended ; nor  do  I apprehend  there  can 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  as  to  the  very  great  importance  of  forming  it  into  “ a Collegiate 
Institution  for  the  tutelary  care  and  collegiate  residence  of  its  pupils,”  so  forcibly  recommended  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Thomas  in  his 
admirable  letter,  and  so  munificently  promoted  by  the  School's  great  benefactor,  Dr.  Warneford  Mr.  Thomas  has  indeed  made 
out  a strong  case,  supported  by  the  high  clerical  and  medical  authorities  quitted  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Warneford,  in  favour  of  con- 
necting the  collegiate  system  with  every  medical  school  in  the  kingdom  ; and  it  is  perhaps  particularly  desirable  that  it  should  he 
adopted  in  a great  town,  conspicuous,  as  Birmingham  seems  to  be  at  the  present  moment,  for  open  disregard  lor  religion.  In  the 
event,  then,  of  to-morrow's  meeting  deciding  to  form  their  medical  school  into  such  a collegiate  institution  as  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Warneford  and  Mr.  Vaughan  Thomas,  with  “ a minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  graduated  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, to  be  the  resident  Warden  or  Principal  of  the  College,”  I shall  be  most  willing  to  contribute  £100.  towards  carrying  into 
effect  a plan  from  which  I should  anticipate  great  benefits  to  that  dense  manufacturing  and  mining  population  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham,  as  well  as  to  the  towu  itself. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  humble  Servant, 

DARTMOUTH. 


W.  S.  Cox,  E6q. 
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THE  LORD-LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  COUNTY,  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 


Warwick  Castle,  April  17,  1843. 

Sib,— I write  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  am  extremely  sorry  previous  engagements  this  week  will  pre- 
vent my  being  at  Birmingham  on  Wednesday  next. 

I can,  however,  assure  the  Council  of  the  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  that  no  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  I do,  how 
desirable  it  must  be  for  young  medical  students  to  be  early  educated  in  moral  and  religious  principles.  Instead  of  being,  as  too 
often  the  case,  the  last  thing  their  attentions  are  directed  to ; whereas,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  the  iirst,  when  we  consider 
the  very  high  and  sacred  duties,  public,  as  well  as  private,  attached  to  every  part  of  that  profession  for  which  they  are  becoming 
candidates.  It  is  a subject  of  great  importance,  and  1 shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  it  every  attention  in  my  power. 

I remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  humble  Servant 

W.  S.  Cox,  Esq.  WARWICK. 


THE  EARL  HOWE,  WITH  A DONATION  OF  £100. 


Curzon  House,  March  28,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I regret  to  say  il  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend  at  the  period  fixed,  I am  to  be  at  Oldham,  at  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a large  school  in  that  neglected  town.  Will  you  kindly  express  my  regrets  to  the  meeting, 
and  state  the  cause  of  my  absence. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  S.  Cox,  Esq.  HOWE. 


BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

Hartlebury  Castle,  April  14, 1843. 

Sir, — I regret  that,  having  promised  to  attend  a meeting  at  Worcester,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Infirmary  in  that  city,  on 
Wednesday  next,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  present  at  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to!  be  held  on  that  day.  Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  best  thanks  to  the  Council  for  having  sent 
to  me  the  valuable 'pamphlet  of  Mr.  Vaughan  Thomas.  I have  perused  it  with  much  interest,  and  fully  concur  in  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Lord  Howe  and  others,  as  to  the  expediency  of  providing,  if  possible,  the  advantages  of  collegiate  education  for  the 
numerous  students  which  are  likely  to  be  now  collected  at  Birmingham,  by  the  growing  reputation  of  its  medical  school. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 


W.  S.  Cox,  Esq. 


H.  WORCESTER. 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  BART.,  M.  P. 

Whitehall,  April  15, 1843. 

Sir, — I am  desired  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  and  to  express  hi* 
regret  that  it  will  not  be  in. his  power  to  attend  the  meeting  to  which  your  letter  refers. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  S.  Cox,  Esq.  W.  H.  STEPHENSON. 


W.  S.  DUGDALE,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

Merevale,  April  16,  1843. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter,  just  received,  I regret  I cannot  comply  with  your  request  to  attend  the  meeting  in 
Paradise  Street,  on  Wednesday  next,  as  I must  be  at  a School  Trust  Meeting  at  Sutton  ; at  the  same  time,  I shall  be  happy  to  co- 
operate with  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  which  appear  to  be  advantageous  and  beneficial. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

W.  S.  Cox,  Esq.  W.  S.  DUGDALE. 


C.  N.  NEWDEGA.TE,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Horsefield  Place,  near  Uxbridge. 

Sir, — I regret  that  an  engagement  for  to-morrow  renders  it  impossible  that  I should  accept  the  invitation  to  meet  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  School  of  Medicine.  I shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  forwarding,  by  any  means  at  my  disposal,  the 
plans  of  the  Institution.  I am  fully' aware  of  the  advantages  to  the  medical  profession,  and,  through  its  members,  to  society  at 
large,  which  may  justly  be  anticipated  from  the  introduction  of  the  collegiate  system ; so  obvious  indeed  does  the  necessity  for  its 
adoption  appear  to  me,  that,  while  I congratulate  the  Council  on  being  the  first  to  undertake  it,  I cannot  help  being  surprised  that 
it  has  hitherto  been  omitted  in  other  places  of  medical  education. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  S.  Cox,  Esq.  C.  N-  NEWDEGATE. 


iV3>S72_\ 
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C.  B.  ADDERLEY,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

Hams  Hall. 

Sl,R'~I  resret  ‘hat“  wgasement  at  Sutton  Coldfield  to  attend  a Trust  Meeting  for  the  election  of  a Master  of  the 
Grammar  School  is  too  important  to  allow  me  to  postpone  it,  to  be  present  at  your  meeting.  I fully  intend  making  myself  master 
of  your  munificent  plans  and  proposals,  and  taking  that  share  in  them  which  I may  find  myself  able,  when  called  upon  to  tit 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

W.  S.  Cox,  Esq.  ~ .nnTmTr,,, 

* C.  B.  ADDERLEY. 

J.  A.  OGLE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine , Oxford. 

T S.I.E’-AccePtt  “J  best  wishes  for  your  fullest  success  in  effecting  the  contemplated  establishment,  convinced  as 

is  mainly  based  that  highest  reputation  which  Oxford  enjoys  among  academic  institutions  I 
feel  assured  -hat  the  School  of  Medicine  which  most  extensively  adopts  it  will  very  nuicklv  experience  its  mnit  hpnAfinJal  ' if 

C^CreTaSfidlCTedit  t0  ne  tea<iherS’  afqtrementS  a",d  resPectability  '0  ‘he  students,  and  well-doing  generally  to  the  commu^S 
large.  I find  I cannot  leave  home  at  this  time  without  inconvenience;  I must  forego  the  gratification  I had  anticipated.  7 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas.  ' _ _ 

J.  A.  OGLE. 


REV.  G.  LEIGH  COOKE,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Cubington,  April  18th,  1843. 

_ My  Dkap.  Sir,  I regret  I cannot  attend  your  meeting.  May  I beg  of  you  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgements  to 
the  Council  for  the  very  valuable  and  interesting  documents  which  you  have  forwarded  to  me.  You  are  fortunate  in  such  a 
munificent  patron  as  Dr.  M arnefurd,  and  no  less  fortunate  in  so  able  and  eloquent  an  expositor  of  your  views  and  objects  as  the 
ev.  Vaughan  Thomas.  I earnestly  pray  that  a merciful  God  may  long  continue  to  you  the  efficient  aid  and  services  of  these 
Institution  ™ay  b*eSS  ^ 3nd  zea*ous  edor,s  of  yourself  and  other  patrons  and  promoters  of  your  truly  noble  and  benevolent 

c ^ , And  believe  me  yours,  obliged  and  very  truly, 

w.  S.  Cox,  Esq.  G.  L.  COOKE. 


The  President  then  rose  and  said,  that,  after  the  letters  which  they  had  just  heard! read,  it  required  no  observations  from 
f1?!1  ,our£e i t“e  necessity,  or  shew  the  propriety,  of  Establishing  a Collegiate  Institution.  Indeed,  the  subject  had  already  been 
y teated  and  argued  in  the  admirable  letter  of  tlie  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  who  had  added  this  to  the  other  benefits  which  he 
w . -r  , “.pon  the,r  ' benefits  without  which,  and  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warneford,  their  school  would  not 

• , \b  Pre'sen* _<ieSree  of  reputation  ; and  he  trusted  that  he  would  now  kindiy  consent  to  that  letter  being  more  exten 

bl'mS  bef°re  thC  “eetinS  SUCh  panS  °f  11  as  he  C°“sideied  bore  m°re  Mediately  upon 

before  tb?™*?7'  Tb°mas’  “ compliance  with  the  request  of  the  venerable  chairman,  said  he  would  endeavour  to  lay 

nff«nm? % Ib  1 g’  as  '\h°rt  7 “ he-  C0U  d’  ,the  SUm  aud  substance  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Warneford,  for  the  more  prompt  illustration 
(olerveVtb  “°mf  t0Uf,  toPlos  mvolved  ln  the  questions  they  were  about  to  discuss.  The  object  and  occasion  of  our  meeting 
need  be  set  i Sen<lcman)  have  been  so  distinctly  announced  in  the  circulars  which  have  brought  us  together,  that  nothing 

• • , UT  eJ  e^plefittfion  of  them,  but  still  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  this  meeting,  circumstances  so  marked 

bndv  of  indivM  r’iaDd  so.hon.oarab'e  t0  y°ur  scbo«l.  that  they  call  for  special  notice.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  first  meeting  of  any 
■snr  ^fir  * ,Ua.-Si  as.sacialed  ‘or  the  improvement  ot  medical  and  surgical  education,  which  has  been  formally  convened  for  the 
Sob  1 P^-JP0!?  ? ev'sing  means  and  methods  for  the  introduction  of  a svstem  of  collegiate  residence  and  tutelary  care  into  a 
Le  fllb^fbolneabndS,Urgery-,  In/hUS,takinS  the  lead,  and  setting  the  example  to  other  institutions  of  the  same  sort  you 
attention  nflhe  °f  J'0UJ' best  friends,  as  well  as  expediting  the  solution  of  a great  problem  which  has  long  occupied  the 

care  for  the  cnmfnrt  if.  tbe  Pabllc’  1 bebcve  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  importance  of  collegiate  residence  and  tutelary 

authorities  nf  TCW«  nTi 1 as  l5rofectt°n  of  professional  youth,  has  been  made  again  the  subject  of  anxious  consideration  by  the 
fte  snb  ect  hS^ BarthoJomews-  and  St’  forge's.  I know  that  I am  correct  in  asserting  that 
.o  i ttimo!  *e  benefit  of  being  handled  by  master-minds,  stored  with  all  sorts  of  practical  knowledge,  and  guided  by  the 
solicitude  1 Lvov  tv,baS  “ost  powerfully  been  pressed  upon  our  piety,  as  well  as  our  prudence  and  patriotism,  by  the  Christian 

T,°  Maurice,  Chaplain  of  Guy’s,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  North,  Chaplain  of  st 

hmenti^  the  dangers  IS  f,°b  ably  discussed  by  professors  and  other  benevolent  individuals,  who  have  witnessed  and 
principle, dangers  o the  sucres  ‘f  t “‘fa?1  St"d“‘  from  lhe  h^nning  to  the  end  of  his  educational  career,  dangers  to  his 
Lntb™pn  ,iS-  ' • eSb  of  h,s  studles> t0  h>s  prospects  in  his  profession,  to  his  name  aud  character,  to  his  manners  as  a 

as  a I scarcely  know  whether  anythingL^Te  added  to  the 

Toild  n.  1 1?  1 vhlCh  ba™  bat'n  a,.re.ady  “latle  by  my  reverend  bretheru  of  Guy’s  and  St.  George’s  Hospitals,  by  Professor 

the  fact  still  °rl)CS.’  Ml  ‘ Grben>  end  other  distinguished  geutlemen  of  tlie  profession  ; but,  whilst  I am  making  these  large  admissions 
of  cSlW  a nlbo  Sro  f ‘'L7  tlUe'  tbat  Jkis  Royal  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  the  first  which  has  felt  the  necess^ 
resolutions  the  roniTn  ’ S f’r  P»»pose  °f  giying  practical  etfect  to  the  speculations  of  the  closet,  and  of  shaping  into  specific 
the  fiistto  i‘niffia.urLe?il?o'L0L^etb0a'andi  tbe.c™vlctW?  of  conscience.  The  School  of  Birmingham  claims  the  honour  of  being 
in  I tatu  pupitlari  a tbe’01  if16  SiUPP  7 °f  ?n!,C  "ants>  and  tbe  remedy  of  those  evils,  wh’ch  so  fearfully  encompass  the  young 
upright,^!^  Lnc^ilent^EarlHow^tb106!03  ‘b<3  leCU're  r00m  ?nd  the  bosPilal-  Herein  the  hopes  of  a noble  earl— the  able, 
.liowe,  the  strenuous  eucourager  oi  whatever  may  promote  the  welfare  and  reputation  of  your  School 
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. , . , ....  . , ,,,  ,mnr  Tnctitnfion  shnulrl  have  the  honour  of  precedency  in  providing 

—have  been  accomplished.  . 11  ^a3  % ords^  J^is  now  aW  to  be  fulfilled.'  “ It  would  be  highly  creditable,"  (they  are 
for  these  wants,  and  remedying  these  evils.  I ffit'vis  . M Sands  Cox,)  “ It  would  be  highly  creditable  to  the  members 

the  words  of  your  noble  friend  ...  h,s  letter  ol  July  met  with  universal  concur,  cnee."  For  the 

of  the  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  it  they  should  take,  t it > • chair  has  prescribed  to  me,  I think  I shall  do  enough 

further  discharge  of  the  duty  which  my  esteemed  “hich  Dr.  Johnstone  has  honoured  with  his  approval.  I 

if  I compress  some  of  the  upon  the  endangered  condition  of  the  young  in  the  metro- 

beg leave,  therelore,  to. repeat  that  Christian  Dhaidy  h ■ P dical  ami  surgical  pupils  upon  first  coming  from  the  recesses  of 

politan  and  great  provincial  schools  upon  the  p.t  ab  vouthful  worth  and  talent,  exposed,  like  the  fair  promises  of  a 

a country  residence.  Charity  has  ahoac  y advocated  . g f irregular  life ; and  then,  with  sterner  accents,  she 

flowery  Spring,  to  blights  and  mildew^,  that  to  the ™ ^Twe^ntdlStaBl  powers  and  virtuous  impressions  from 
has  reproved  the  maturity  of  age  and  experience  fo  8 1 d ,edion  over  the  abodes  of  Medical  and  Surgical 

decay  and  dissolution.  But  has  Chant,,  get  spread  the  mantle  o /lie , ecu -am pioiee  guardianship 

Science  1-ha.  she  " aTsurgUal  pupils  ?-kas  she  raised  for  them 

of  her  vigilance  or  the  guidance  of  kef  voice  upon  J . «/  moral  and  reliaious  nurture  and  control , any  substitute 

any  collegiate  edifice  or  provided  any  ^slemdl  ^™";“dfcal°“nd  s{rgical  student's  protection  had  become  a forgotten  duty,  an 
for  parental  cure  and  counsel . No.  It  se  m rhristhn  uhilanthropv  or  the  calculations  of  worldly  prudence.  In 

act  of  kindness  never  thought  ol,  el*S;! 'n  ,t'le b,  respectable  and  well-ordered  residence  of  the  young  during  the  prosecu- 
other  profess  ons  provisions  aie  made  loi  the  como  • P • eptions  to  the  general  practice  ; nothing  has  been  as 

STfittesat  sals,  m «.  rpgzgtog » ssrssas 

ciple— for  the  adoption  ow-it^jMt,^>,  am  ono  , ^ theh.  attendance  upon  the  school  and  hospital,  ought  to  be 

the  attainment  ot  profes  lonal  know  di,  m sh  J P P . g ofthe  sick  and  suffering;  they  ought  to  learn 

taught  and  trained  to  adorn  .hdetri  e oft,hr^w^  as  to  minis  e ^ as  physlciaus,  surgeons,  or  general 

how  to  become  good  men  and  good  C.iustians,  as  ^ g J t0  my  representations,  lias  had  the  sanction  and  support 

practitioners.  The  subject,  which  yuir  excellent  Piesidu  has f t 1 profession  • of  gentlemen  of  great,  commercial  worth 
ol  ^ nobil  ».«.-*  clergy;  o l ine  ical  ami  M unguided,  c nd  tiou  of  young  men 

and  respectability,  in  short,  ol  a.i  \\n>  nave  ue  , J,  f-r  thp  exercise  of  Christian  faith  and  chantv,  and  new 

during  the  course  of  their  medical  an 1 ^hdaM^a  sort  of 5££iptive  right  for  its  continuance. 

triumphs  over  bad  practices  of  l(>n  stjnding,  and  honourable  exertion,  if  animated  with  the  spirit  and  armed  with  the 

All  who  strive  and  comend  upon  tiled  fields  ot  arfnous^d  bonomab.e  e^  e , f h t0  the  approbation  of  the 

wherewithal  to  cleanse  h.s  way  , who,  «, thou  o , ,h  . b fajth  and  patience,  inherit  the  promises.  It 

that  which  is  good,  and  of  Him  who  1,  the  an  or  , . , ’ uVethe/is  built  upon  no  other  foundations  than  those 

must  net  he  supposed  that  the  grea  u,  dertaking  rrhmh  hy  jn  \he  coursc  of  studies  . lt  re  ,ts  not  for 

which  are  supplied  by  the  desne  ot  seiurnig  a e P ,■  -L  1 use|Lt]ness  or  even  upon  the  desire,  of  promoting  the 

is  |Jt  Jnd laudablf  as  snsh  alMto  m they  a,  m*mt  U 

any  which  mere  human  spetMaton  can  distMe^,  t ^ .P  Hj  otbei.  schools  0f  medicine  and  surgery,  is  lound  to  labour 

of  worldly  prudence  will  be  able  to  leAch.  t - ’ , ,.cli  ious  training— a course  of  instruction  in  general  literature 

under  the  disadvantage  of  wanting  much  to  1 . inashibits  and  manners  of  the  Christian,  the  gentleman,  and  Ihe  scholar, 

as  well  as  natural  se.ence-an  engra Ittug  of  the  feel mgs ,, , hahffs,  and  “Jme]mixture  of  secula).  *ith  sacred  studies,  of  seho- 

uponthe  a< quirements  ot  professional  pmqwledge.  1 1 [ectures  of  the  teacher,  and  bless  the  student's  diligence 

lastie  with  religious  clut.es,  which  are  Accessary  0 give  taU  ■ «o  Me  ^t  a collegiate  inst  tution  ; by  fixedness 

With  success.  Such  objects  as  these  can  he  s© cu  ed  by ' no  othei  meg: us  man  oy^^^  ^ care  <=of  oue>  who>  t0  tke  office  0f 

of  abode  under  a common  root  , by  the  establishment  . p ,h  ministry  of  a pastor,  the  guardianship  of  a 

Principal  or  Warden,  si, all  unite  the  watchfulness  of  the  “f“in  ihat  mol  important  p articular  of  keep- 

parent,  and  the  character  ot  a Ir.end.  lor  giving  regulau  j College  cates  at  a certain  time,  after  which  the  entrances  of  all 

ing  good  hours,  suitable  provision  shoj  Id  be  made  ior  c S ..  i respectability  of  the  student  should  be  consulted,  as 

should  be  made  matters  of  observation  nid  report ; the  persona  < common  hail,  and  common  attendanc  e,  as  at  the 

well  as  the  saving  of  his  puTse,  by  A appointment  i«|i  com  hat’is  required  by  the  voice  of  Faith,  the  most  anxious 

Universities  and  the  Inns  of  Court  But  with  a demise  • * 1 aJ[  dut  es  of  the  gospel,  and  teaching  him  how  to 

attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  building  up  of  the  . ‘n  him  . and  all  should  have  opportunities  afforded  them 

give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  »ske  h him  a rea. ion  of  the  h®  h t q Heberden,  Stonehouse,  and  many  other  faithful 

of  tread, ng  in  the  steps  of  Harvey,  Willis,  Locke, J ?rie nd, W’evening  prayers.  In  short,  the  student 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  past  and  present  ^e  ’ y _ ltul  Ji0r  his  heavenly  inheritance,  for  that  recompense  of  reward  which 
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chase  and  procure  it  lor  him— since  God’s  Word  has  promised  it  to  his  faith  and  obedience,  and  since  thatfaith  and  obedience 
been  made  attainable  by  man  through  the  aids  of  Grace,  and  acceptable  to  God  through  he  mediation an 


being  ST mo°e'the° fi£”nd mo™ imp^  if  ° a| 

°f  *°r  tfblem^n  “1 gentleme”  m.ore 

requested  to  undertake.  Although  he  i'elt  this  strongly  it  wr  ^npvcrth  ,m°ie  P10Pelty  ha.v®  peitoimed  the  duty  which  he  had  been 
He  had  the  honour  some  yea™ fg0 to  feedve  CdXfan^  °“  lbis  occasion, 

amongst  the  members  of  their  institution,  and  amongst’the'  inhabitants  of  Birmin«hi^%S^and  Urvas  ‘ not  "atto  "V  ag’tat.bjn 
out  some  degree  of  surprise  and  pleasure  that  he  hail  heard  from  him  the  other  day  £af  wt , Z tdvanccl  Pf  , 

the  ss 

which  ot  course  he  could  profess  to  have  with  its  details  must  be  his  excuse  if  heY  1™  f(°P°fJ^nd  tbe.lmPerlei;t  acquaintance 
the  nature  of  the  subject  demanded.  The  resolution  he ^ at  that  lenglb  which 


f-t,  !$fe^rthwith  for  *e suppiy  °f  ^ s°  '**#* 


and  the  remedy  of  evils  so  mani- 


object  of  the  present  meftog was* thc*^™  ^HmuwUnre  ofthht  b°vpeljmIt‘ed  to  sug£est.  ,blt  lbe  one  great  foundation  of  the 
this,  he  had  only  to  refer  to  the  worfs  of  ft  nP  o’  l 6 medl0al  “rdf  to  the  interests  of  society  at  large.  To  illustrate 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice,  Chaplain  of  Guy’s  Hospital”  whas^d  ttit"^  rn  K®V-  Rif  Thomas. iu  hls  exceUent  letter;  lie  meant 
with  every  family  in  the  kingdom,  there  was  nocliJ  with  the deception  o^Wof  the  ? “"‘T*1  i,1^“°™se  mediciil  men 
was  so  important  to  the  community  at  large,  and  before  he  said  an  vffi  n"  mo  e be  tWl  Wdl  b.em?  111  «»Pect 


was  so  important  to  the  community  at  1 irep  .,nd  bef  ’."n  ' •iTSHbs1  0t  tbat  of  tbe  clergy>  whose  we 

rence  in  another  remark  made  by  him,  as  to’ the  remarkablVmanne^SbVh  6’  'f  anxiou',  t0  express  also  his  strong"  concur! 
and  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  ; , o ! - ,maUnel  ,n  ' b»h  medical  students  had  in  aft. 


and  difficuities  they  had  to  contend  against  in  tlieir  eariy  education  Tnd  S,”dant?  batl  in  after  lile  overcome  the  evils 

with  this  as  a most  creditable  fact  to  this  order  of  men  7 Bv  f-n  the  llmbed  exPe'‘ence  he  was  strongly  impressed 

comparison  with  which  all  the  rest  of  it  wa  equ  va  eni  to  n0  h * ™ to 7T ‘“"J ^l,art°f  thc  resolution  entrusted  to  him,  and  in 
” tutelary  care  and  it  must  be  in  a spirit  of X most  com  let!  fl-T?  , ‘0U"d  ,n .tbose,  "orlls  whi,  h referred  to  the  want  of 

this  question  ; for  however  great  might  be  the  advantages  oi  l 1 C ■ & lnteJP^®B10n  ot  thej|  words  that  they  were  to  look  to 

acquiring  professional  jmowdedge  the  grea  S SlSbf  “?•  tbe  facilities  "•»*  py  such  an  institution  for 
cation ; and  when  they  spoke  of  « tutGa,  y cam  " te  ‘foot °‘  d^mg  the  name  of  edu- 

education.  By  the  establishment  of  a collegiate  instffution  l ev  7!  ? 1 ,glVing ,‘°  l’h<:  studeut''  a complete  tutelary  and  religious 

responsibility,  if,  in  educating  young  men  of  tht  nrarth 7n  f m7d-  • °i  demand  »?r  tk(,!ie  “«*,  and  d would  be  their  heaviest 
make  professional  education  useful.^  Wmn°th^advantnBesf ,Padl 


make  professional  education  useful.  When  the  Lw^taces  tohe A “fr  surser-'>  th.ey  lailed  ;°  g‘ve  ttem  th“t  which  could  alone 
based  on  moral  and  religious  principles^  n !nst,t,,Uion  ol’acoiporute  and  collegiate  character 

recognised  were  not  follmved  out,  tvhiFe  it  would  he  bel^wd  h^8^’  ' r°“  <X  le  a d,sSrace  Teed  these  views,  when  thus 

fhc  provinc^°to  KW^tS'sh^W^ffii-Siew  nni*  ®'rm'“Skaln  tf  they  were  Me 


first  among  the  large  towns  of  the  , ’■  ne>  believed,  be  a great  distinction  and  cred  t to  I 

benefits  which  would  arise  from  Hie  important ' oreaiikmion^vr ' ^ hfe’  II  was  difficult  to  anticipate  all  the"  important 
before  them  in  the  letter  and  nd.lre«  „f  .i,„  it—  n,..°  ’ "huh  they  contemplated,  and  which  had  been  so  ably  brought 


Wore  them  in  theater  ^d^resTofTeKey  KT  COnt!mplated>  “d  ’Meh  had  teen  so  My 

jeot;  but  he  would  only  add,  that  it  see, ned  l°  dWel‘  tothfr  »“  tka  sSb- 

foimmg  in  any  manner  theuJminds : whoever  had  within  lbs  suhere  fH  7’  ^ 'vh“eve1'  had  ar;f  means  ot  acting  upon  others  in 
bound,  in  his  dealings  with  those  »is™,  o— ,ap.  B1,c  an^  number  of  human  intellects  that  be  could  influence,  was 


bound,  m his  dealings  with  those  persons  to  inculcate  Uia t Sbh  afon  7 n“°Jber  °?  human  intellects  that  he .unueuee,  was 

for’‘™,.to  l)oint  °>>t  that  they  absolutely  created  this  state  of  muetr  , V*  desev"“S  the  name  ot  education.  1 1 was  unnecessary 
in  fulfilling  their  duties  towards  dffiers^y  crol^g  V T?  se™lar  instruction,  if  they  stopped  short 

by  submitting  the  resolution  for  the  approval  ot"thc  meetiug  religious  knowledge.  The  noble  lord  concluded 


God  would  give  him  theCpmu°I>ont<tdVes"imrSf  Lfilif  m-'o  tb6  pr™?°?ition’  said  he  knew  not  that  he  ever  felt  more  anxiety  that 
l that  he  had  been  for  years  a st-emms  rwlv  o,?„rP  a me.L'tmS-  that  power  he  did  not  possess  ; but  still  he  could  assure  them 
i e?ia,e  into  their  insfiSn^  TZt? ^ had  P»tticnlarly  anxious  for  the  introduction  of  the 

I people,  and  four  years  ago  it  had  been  his  f i°n^  6 0 a!vai.e.ot  ^ie  important  influence  of  education  on  the  mass  of  the 
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community,  and  he  had  fonnd  it  to  work  well.  ITe  had  also  witnessed  the  admirable  effects  which  education  had  produced 
amongst  their  young  clergy,  but  lit,  knew  not  any  class  in  whose  welfare  he  lelt  more  interested  than  that  of  medical  students. 
If  he  were  ill  himself,  he  was  anxious  to  procure  the  highest  talent ; hut,  if  his  wife  or  daughters  were  ill,  he  was  anxious  for 
something  more — he  was  anxious  that  those,  whom  he  introduced  a3  medical  practitioners  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  should  be 
possessed,  not  only  of  professional  ittainments,  but  of  high  moral  qualifications  and  religious  characters.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  admirable  qualities,  in  every  respect,  of  their  venerated  President,  and  the  members  of  the  profession  generally  of  their 
town,  but  still  the  education  of  the  r medical  students  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to  ; they  had  been  exposed  to  difficulties  and 
dangers,  from  which  they  should  have  been  guarded,  and,  although  they  had  providentially  turned  out  respectable  members  of 
society,  still,  if  they  questioned  than,  he  was  sure  they  would  admit  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  temptations  to  which  he  was 
sure  they  would  not  wish  any  young  men  should  he  exposed.  In  the  steps  which  had  been  recently  taken  for  iuquiry  into  the 
state  of  education  amongst  the  middle  classes,  and  the  young  clergy,  with  a view  to  its  improvement,  he  had  been  struck  with  one 
great  difficulty  arising  from  the  injibihty  of  parents  of  young  men  of  great  talent  and  industry  to  afford  them  those  means  and 
facilities  for  pursuing  their  studies  which  they  could  wish.  This  difficulty  had  been  met  in  some  degree  by  the  founding  of  exhi- 
bitions and  scholarships  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  education  of  persons  of  this  class,  and  he  was  sure  Mr.  Thomas  would  bear 
him  out  in  saying,  that  many  young  men  who  had  attained  distinction  and  an  eminent  rank  in  society,  owed  their  elevation  to  the 
advantage  of  the  exhibitions  and  scholarships  provided  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Considering  his  limited 
means,  he  was  anxious  to  contribute  -ClOO  towards  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  of  a collegiate  institution ; but  still,  when  he  had 
made  up. his  mind  to  do  so,  it  had  recurred  to  him  whether  he  might  not  attach  to  that  donation  the  founding  of  a scholarship. — 
He  would,  therefore,  put  it  to  the  neeting  whether  those  plans  which  had  proved  so  beneficial  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  not 
be  advantageously  adopted  in  aid  of  their  present  object,  and  whether  in  contributing  his  donation  for  the  establishment  of  a col- 
legiate institution  in  the  first  instance,  it  might  not  be  afterwards  made  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  other  important  objects. 


The  President  consider! 
posed,  which  had  his  most  he 
most  materially  to  promote  th 


■ed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  adoption  of  the  plan  pro- 
arty  concurrence,  as  one  of  those  circumstances  which  he  believed  would  tend 
e object  which  they  had  in  view. 


After  some  conversatipn  on  the  subject,  the  resolution  was  put  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas,  in  rising  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  said  he  freely 
confessed  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  no  one  present  could  move  this  resolution  with  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  Dr.  Warneford’s  munificence ; neither  did  he  think  that  any  one  could  be  more  alive 
to  the  due  perfoimance  of  this  duty,  having  within  the  last  three  weeks  been  called  upon  by  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  the  governors  pf  the  iiadcliffe  Asylum  to  convey  to  their  patron  and  benefactor  their  heartfelt 
acknowledgements  for  that  act  of  surpassing  munificence  which  would  enable  that  asylum  to  spread  the  bless- 
ings of  its  aid  over  wider  surfaces  of  affliction,  and  transmit  them  in  after  times  to  all  who  might  he  embraced 
within  the  special  purview  of!  its  benevolence.  From  the  long  friendship  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  by 
Dr.  Warneford  he  was  able  to  sav,  that  if  ever  man  was  entitled  to  the  love  of  his  fellow-creatures,  if  ever 
benefactor  had  claims  upon  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  if  ever  British  philanthrophist  ought  to  live  in  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  that  individual  was  Dr.  Warneford ; and  he  said  this,  not  solely  on 
account  of  the  number,  and  greatness,  and  variety  of  his  benefactions,  but  specially  by  reason  of  the  extent 
and  exactness  of  his  information  in  all  that  related  to  the  nature  of  man’s  wants  and  woes,  and  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  his  counselslas  to  the  best  modes  of  providing  for  their  relief.  With  him  charity  was  a sort 
of  principle  which  he  might  call  expansive ; it  extended  its  benefits  and  blessings  wider  and  wider  as  new  forms 
of  destitution  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  and  the  more  he  became  acquainted  with  the  details  and  par- 
ticulars of  human  dangers  and  distresses.  It  was,  moreover,  a studious  and  searching  principle  : not  content 
with  casual  glances  and  hasty  views,  it  might  be  said  to  explore  the^ondition  of  destitute  and  afflicted  man — 
first,  that  he  might  understand  it,  and  then  that  he  might  come  to  know  how  most  effectually  to  apply  means 
and  methods  for  its  amelioration.  It  was  also  a thoughtful  and  contemplative  charity,  which,  from  the  recesses 
of  private  and  pastoral  lite_jit  might  be  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  or  his  vale  of  tears — still  pondered  upon 
other  men’s  distresses,  in  order  to  relieve,  or  assist  in  the  relief  of  them.  But  though  it  indulged  in  com- 
passionate surveys  and  speculations,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  charity  terminated  therein  ; with  him  it 
was  never  a barren  impulse,  or  an  inefficient  resolution;  it  was,  at  all  times,  an  active  and  energetic  principle; 
living  not  only  in  designs  and  purposes  of  good,  but  in  working  out  the  conclusions  of  his  reason  or  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  feeling,  sometimes  bv  co-operating  with  associated  bodies  for  the  relief  of  spiritual  or  temporal 
destitution,  at  others,  by  private  and  independent  applications  of  his  charitable  aid.  But  why  need  he  further 
characterize  Dr.  Warneford’s  charity,  since  it  was  a principle  which  they  had  seen  developed  in  so  many  ways, 
clothed  in  so  many  forms,  and  causing  so  many  to  bless  its  practical  results.  He  would,  then,  say  no  more  than 
that  it  was  an  universal  principle,  the  same  that  angels  from  their  heavenly  heights  proclaimed,  “ Good  will 
towards  man  ;”  the  same  which  was  embodied  in  the  new  commandment ; the  same  which,  in  its  divine  rela- 
tions, is  the  love  of  God,  but  which  works  on  earth  bv  seeking  to  do  good  to  all  men.  Hmvever  great  might 
he  the  diversities  of  its  operations,  it  was  still  the  self-same  spirit,  it  was  the  love  of  man,  for  the  sake  of  Him 
who  makes,  and  saves,  and  sanctifies  mankind.  But  he  must  not  suffer  these  delineations  of  charity  to  carry 
him  away  from  the  special  matter  of  the  resolution  he  had  to  move ; that  resolution  spoke  of  Dr.  Warneford’s 
former  munificence  in  behalf  of  the  institution  ; but  could  any  one  of  these  acts  he  mentioned  which  had  not 
a reference  to  the  maintenance  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  performance  of  Christian  duty.  He  founded  a prize 
for  their  students;  true  it  was  that  one  of  his  objects  in  so  doing  was  to  encourage  diligence  in  professional 
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studies,  but  he  had  another,  and  that  a higher  aim,  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  touching  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  strengthen  the  younger  brethren  in  their  Christian  faitli  and  feeling.  He  purchased  books 
for  the  enlargement  of  their  library,  but  the  selection  was  governed  by  the  same  consideration,  not  solely  for 
the  supply  of  instruction  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  but  also  to  assist  the  student  in  proving  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  from  the  natural  phenomena  supplied  bv  these  sciences,  and  further  to 
point  out  to  him  that  the  conclusions  of  natural  reason  from  these  phenomena  perfectly  accord  with  the  express 
declarations  of  Scripture,  respecting  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God ; and  lastly,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  see  from  the  analogy  of  these  natural  and  Scriptural  instructions,  that  the  works  of  Nature 
and  the  word  of  Revelation,  that  the  dispensations  of  Providence  and  Grace,  that  this  world’s  visible  economy, 
and  the  invisible  kingdom,  have  all  the  same  foundation,  the  will  of  God,  and  the  same  ultimate  end,  the  glory 
of  God;  that  they  all  taught  His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  all  prescribed  the  dutv  of  loving  and  worship- 
ing. serving  and  obeying  Him.  Again,  Dr.  Warneford  endowed  a chaplainship  at  their  Clinical  Hospital,  as 
well  as  contributed  to  the  erection  of  that  fine  building.  Here,  too,  was  discovered  the  same  regard  for 
Christian  truth  and  duty ; here,  too,  he  had  interwoven  the  duties  of  religion  with  professional  acts  and  offices, 
and  sought  to  place  the  services  of  man  (for  the  relief  and  cure  of  his  fellow-creature)  in  due  subordination  to' 
the  service  which  patients  owed  to  God,  as  well  as  all  who  ministered  to  their  necessities.  And  now,  in  strict 
conformity  with  all  that  Dr.  Warneford  had  ever  proposed  to  himself,  and  to  their  institution  from  the  begin- 
ning, he  had  just  attested  by  another  great  donation  the  same  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  distinctness  of  design ; 
he  had  sought  to  promote  the  religious  as  well  as  professional  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  their  spiritual  as  well 
temporal  welfare,  their  eternal  honour  as  well  as  present  respectability,  by  contributing  to  provide  for  their 
collegiate  residence  and  tutelary  care.  The  reverend  gentleman  closed  his  address,  (tlie  sentiments  of  which 
were  warmly  responded  to  by  the  meeting.)  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : 


“ That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  communicated  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wilson  Warneford,  Rector  of  Bourton-on  the- 
Hill,  Gloucestershire,  and  Honorary  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  for  his  unremitting  solicitude  in  pro- 
moting the  religious  and  moral,  literary  and  scientific  education,  of  medical  and  surgical  pupils— a solicitude  which,  having 
already  shown  itself  in  many  former  acts  of  munificence  for  pious  as  well  as  professional  purposes,  has  been  again  manifested  in 
the  same  common  cause  of  religion  and  science,  by  the  donation  of  ^'1000.  towards  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  providing  a course 
of  collegiate  residence,  and  a system  of  tutelary  care  for  the  pupils  of  this  school,  with  a view  to  give  a Christian  character  to 
to  their  studies,  and  a religious  impulse  and  moral  tendency  to  their  habits  of  life. 


In  seconding  the  resolution,  Lord  Lyttelton  said  it  was  unecessarv  to  add  t single  word  to  the  eloquent 
address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas.  Dr.  Warneford,  before  the  last  exhibition  of  his  munificence  to  their  insti- 
tution, had  founded  two  prizes  for  essays  on  moral  and  religious  subjects;  and  he  (Lord  Lyttelton)  only  wished 
to  remark  how  clearly  that  foundation  pointed  to  the  establishment  of  the  plan  which  they  were  now  about  to 
carry  out.  They  called  upon  the  students  to  furnish  essays  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  and  they  were  only 
following  out  Dr.  Warneford’s  benevolent  views  in  giving  them  that  collegiate  and  religious  education  which 
would  enable  them  the  better  to  fulfil  that  purpose. 


The  President,  after  adverting  to  the  benefactions  of  Dr.  Warneford,  and  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  friends  of  the  institution  owed  him,  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  discharging  a commission  which  he 
had  ‘rom  the  lecturers  of  conveying  to  that  meeting  their  testimony  to  the  excellent  conduct  and  attention  to 
their  studses  exhibited  by  the  students  during  the  last  session.  Their  behaviour  had  been  such  as  to  call  for 
ttm  highest  commendation,  a fact  winch  proved  how  worthy  they  were  to  have  every  possible  accomodation 
afforded  them  for  private  rejection  and  improvement.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that  eve'rv  friend,  not  merely  of 
e sc  100I,  but  every  friend  of  humanity  who  wished  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  rising  generation 
would  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  great  object  which  they  had  in  hand. 


Rev.  V.  Thomas  proposed  the  next  resolution,  namely,  to  petition  the  Crown  to  grant  a Charter  of 
incorporation,  he  remarked  that  it  was  most  important  that  a corporate  charactershould  be  given  to  an  associa- 
tnin  which  deserved  every  encouragement.  It  had  hitherto  succeeded,  most  honourably  succeeded,  in  all  that 
it  had  undertaken  for  the  improvement  of  medical  and  surgical  education.  It  had  already  obtained  by  the 
com  escension  ot  many  royal  personages,  the  patronage  of  their  most  gracious  sovereign  and  her  royal  consort 
and  the  permission  ot  his  late  Majesty  to  take  the  name  of  Royal,  and  it  had  been  permitted  to  enrol  the 
tiueen  Dowager  s honoured  name  among  the  most  distinguished  of  its  benefactors ; it  had  also  had,  as  their  vote 
nad  just  attested,  the  sanction  and  support  of  a philanthropist  who  brought  to  such  subjects  the  most  practised 
’ 3S  , aS  the  exactesf  knowledge.  The  royal  school  deserved  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  the 
w^ithev  °unt.Lv  I 11  deserved  the  honour  and  advantage  of  a charter  of  incorporation,  as  well  as 
rirnhl  iU  \'tle  °t  * Il  ha<l  hjgfi  claims  upon  every  friend  and  well-wisher  to  educational  improve- 

ment in  these  branches  ot  knowledge.  The  existing  provisions  and  subsidia  of  the  school  attested  the  success 
© is  past  errorts,  and  served  as  guarantees  for  the  continuance  of  the  like  energies  ; in  short,  they  might  be  ap- 
^?ea,e  0 as  so  many  pledges  and  promises  of  unabated  exertion  in  the  great  cause  of  professional  education, 
r f.ai  ? °*  lllcorporation  would  enable  the  school,  without  the  instrumentality  of  trusteeships,  to  take  and 
rea  as  well  as  personal  property,  and  donations  of  a mixed  nature,  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  realt/ 
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under  some  relations,  and  personalty  under  others  ; such  as  gas  and  canal  shares  and  turnpike  bonds.  As  an 
association,  the  members  could  not  take  and  hold  any  of  such  gifts  or  bequests  4 but,  if  incorporated,  they  can 
hold  them.  Seeing  then  the  importance  of  such  charter,  and  the  high  honour  and  privilege  of  bearing  the 
style  and  title  of  “ The  Queen’s  College  op  Medicine  and  Surgehy,  in  Birmingham,”  the  reverend 
gentleman  observed,  that  he  did  but  express  the  strength  of  his  own  conviction  by  seconding  this  resolution. 

The  Rev.  Chancellor  Law  said  it  was  with  sorrow  he  felt  called  upon,  since  he  could  not  do  justice  to 
it,  to  move  the  next  resolution  ; and  they  would  all  acknowledge  that  his  abilities  were  unequal  to  the  dutv 
imposed  upon  him  when  he  told  them  that  the  resolution  was  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Itev.  Vaughan  Thomas. 
It  had  pleased  God  to  confer  upon  him  high  and  commanding  talents,  talents  which  he  had  perfected  by  study 
and  exercise,  and  which  had  been  devoted  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the  benefit  of  their  school.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  he  had  the  gratification  of  reading  his  excellent  letter,  which  had  been  hitherto  confined 
to  private  circulation,  and  after  passing  the  resolution  before  them,  he  trusted  Mr.  Thomas  would  say  whether 
he  was  anxious  to  confine  that  letter  to  the  notice  of  those  who  had  been  favoured  with  copies,  or  whether 
amongst  the  other  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  the  institution,  he  would  allow  it  to  be  made  public.  He  wished 
he  had  the  power  of  doing  justice  to  the  resolution  before  him.  He  need  not  assure  the  meeting  that  his  heart 
was  full  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  for  one  most  cordially  tendered  to  him  those  thanks,  which  he  was 
sure  would  be  accorded  bv  the  meeting  with  acclamation,  and  of  which  he  was  so  eminently  deserving  Mr. 
Chancellor  Law  then  proposed, s 

“ That  the  Council  rlo  respectfully  request  the  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas, B.D.,  will  be  pleased  to  accept  their  warmest  thanks 
for  h’s  invaluable  letter  showing  the  importance  and  practicability  of  effecting  a collegiate  arrangement  in  the  Birmingham  Royal 
School  ot  Medicine  and  Surgery,  land  for  his  munificent  donation  of  £100  in  furtherance  of  that  design. 

“The  Counc.l  beg  to  add  their expression  of  the  deep,  lasting,  and  grateful  sense  they  entertain  of  the  numerous  and  incalculable 
benefits  conferred  on  this  school  by  the  Rev.  V.  Thomas,  B.D.,  and  request  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  consent  to  the  publication 
ol  his  letter  to  Dr.  Warneford.  r 

The  President,  in  putting  the  resolution,  said,  amongst  their  numerous  friends  and  supporters  he  believed 
there  was  not  one  who  entertained  more  fervent,  and  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  institution  than  the 
Itev.  Vaughan  1 nomas,  not  merely  on  its  own  account,  but  on  account  of  the  great  good  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity which  he  expected  to  arise  from  its  operations. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

. . Thee  }lEV-  Vaughan  Thomas  acknowledged  the  satisfaction  he  felt  from  so  strong  a testimony  of  the  good 
opinion  of  the  meeting  ; to  be  so  received  and  welcomed  would  at  any  time  be  gratifying;  but,  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  interpreted  these  demonstrations  of  good  will  into  public  testimonies  of  their  concurrence  of 
opinion  upon  the  important ot  a course  of  collegiate  residence,  and  of  a svstem  of  tutelary  care  fur  the  pro- 
tectioncomfort  and  respectability  ot  the  pupils  of  their  school.  The  members  of  this  educational  association 
might  be  assured  that  he  had  been  too  long  convinced  of  the  duty  of  making  these  collegiate  provisions,  to 
swerve  from  the  couise  which  he  had  pursued.  In  acknowledging  this  honour  he  begged  the  meeting  to  believe 
that  he  would  do  his  best  at  ill  times  to  promote  so  good  and  holy  a cause  as  that  of  Christianising  the  profes- 
sional studies  of  the  young,  who  were  in  after  life  to  practise  in  medicine  or  surgery.  P 

t>.  . V°te,fU,,a^  t0|  Tr*di  [or  Ilis  attendance  that  day,  and  for  his  influential  support  of  the 

Birmingham  ltoyal  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  was  proposed  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

willin 
of 

entitled 

mously'carritxL  Th03IAS  Moseley  moved  a vote' of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Law,  which  was  unani- 

The  President  in  pitting  the  resolution,  said,  it  had  his  hearty  concurrence,  the  more  particularly  as 
system  ” l°  °"e  foundels  ot'  the  school>  alld  tlle  A™t  who  proposed  the  collegiate 

. . The  Rev  Chancellor  Law,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  ofthanks  which  had  been  passed  to  him,  said,  he 
had  been  induced  to  take  paJt  in  the  proceeding  ot  the  meeting  from  the  general  interest  of  the  subject  itself; 
but  he  doubted  much  whether  it  were  possible  for  any  one  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  business  of  that  room, 
f”dt0  MeC01M  acT,ilulted  with 1 Mr.  Sands  Cox,  without  being  forced  forward.  He,  for  one,  acknowledged  that 
he  could  not  help  himself,  for  he  was  so  struck  with  Ins  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause  they  had  in  hand  that 

and^rom' "^h  I i HavlnS  footed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  entirely  to  business,  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  yeai  to  year,  he  cojild  say  with  sincerity  that  lie  had  never  met  with  Mr.  Sands  Cox’s  eotial  once- 

had'done’  t0  Wmsf.' indi'ddl,a11.''  5 it  was  Mr.  Cox  that  had  induced  him  to  do  what  he 

0ppo^tun'ity^^vted)^^^e'utmost1of'^hT^pmvSer.SSIStante,  “d  ^ i,rep‘™d  to  as  ,lis  “ alld 

The  Itight  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  and  a vote  of  thanks  havinff  been  passed  by 
acclamation  to  Dr.  Johnstone,  the  revered  president  of  the  institution,  and  to  Mr.  Sands  Cox  the  meeting 
separated.  ’ & 


Lord  Lyttelton  begged  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  meeting,  for  taking  so  special  a notice  of  his  very 
filing  attendance  that  day.  He  could  assure  them  that  lie  had  always  taken  a lively  interest  in  the  progress 
the  school  and  having  in  tins  respect  only  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  he  reall 
ititled  in  the  slightest  degree  to  this  very  gratifying  mark  of  their  approbation. 

' I Is  n If  mr  'I1  hast  i n TV  ^ .1  _ i . / • . i i 


progre 
did  not  feel  himself 
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